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CONSUMPTION : 
ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


AN ADDRESS 
BY 


DR. HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND. 


qR. HALLIDAY SUTHERLAND | said :—Mr. 
Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen,—As you, Sir, 
have stated, one of the most hopeful features 
of this age is the frank discussion of those 
maladies which affect the welfare of our people, 
and the pleasure and responsibility of address- 
ing this Meeting are enhanced by knowing that it inaugurates 
an educational campaign against tuberculosis among our 
sailors and soldiers ; that knowledge imparted to them through 
the medium of your Huts will be carried far and wide to 
distant homes; and that this work is of vital importance to 
the nation. You have won the confidence of the Navy and 
the Army. The work in your Huts, scattered along the 
frontiers of our Empire, means to weary sailors and soldiers 
rest and recreation, ay, and often a saving of men’s reason 
after the horrors of battle. Those who have worked in 
France believe that every man on his return will join the 
Red Triangle, if only out of gratitude for what it meant to 
him in war. By these Huts you have raised a monument 
more enduring than brass. 


FUTURE OF THE Y.M.C.A. 

From some quarters there has recently come the query: 
What of the Y.M.C.A., with its vast organisation, after the 
war? Your answer is clear: We are going to take part 
in the reconstruction of our country. That means you 
are setting out on the conquest of Great Britain from the 
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tyranny of poverty, disease and crime. In fields where 
other agencies may have failed, and in which the conjoint 
qualities of priest and physician are required, men shall 
find in your Huts educational centres for the cultivation 
of body, mind and soul. And well they may. Troubled 
times are ahead of our country in the near future, and your 
organisation, above all parties and alongside all creeds, will 
be found then, as now, on the side of Justice and of Truth. 


A VOLUNTARY EFFORT. 

Wherein lies the strength of the Y.M.C.A.? It is, I 
think, largely due to your being a voluntary association; 
and as the success of this new campaign on which you are 
entering depends on voluntary individual effort, it is well 
to remember what this vast power has achieved in the past. 
During the middle ages the cry of suffering reached the 
quiet cloisters of the monastery, and was answered by old- 
world monks whose very memories are now dead and gone 
in this restless fevered age, but who left to England the 
divine heritage of her voluntary hospitals. Throughout all 
Christendom, the Church has eased that pain by a countless 
multitude of religious, philanthropic and social agencies. 
Science has contributed her share; and from those looms 
that are ever active, and those shuttles that are never still, 
the silver threads of knowledge have gone forth. In the 
calm of the laboratory, in the quiet light of the library, such 
men are working to-day. Behind all has been the energy of 
individual effort; and indeed without freedom, sympathy 
and sensitiveness, no national problem has ever yet been 
solved. We are agreed that any Peace with the uncrushed 
assassin outside the gates would be treason most foul to 
the spirits of our brave dead, but do we realise the duty 
of protecting our children from hidden enemies withi 
this land ? ie 


THE PREVENTION OF DISEASE. 

During recent years there has arisen a widespread 
interest in the conquest of disease. Like Jews of old 
the people are clamouring for a sign, while from the 
housetops in Fleet Street is heard the voice of Mr. Israel 
Zangwill:—Where is the God who will give us a cure 
for cancer? Not so long ago that timorous question 
might have clung pitifully to the dying consumptive, and 
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yet to-day modern medicine, having found the cause, 
sources and cure of this disease, as of many others, is still 
urging its prevention, often in vain, to an unheeding 
generation. As long as apathy, arrogance, ignorance and 
indifference endure, so surely will tuberculosis claim its 
hourly victims—and there shall no sign be given. It were 
outside the order of human things to expect otherwise. 
When cholera was raging in London, Charles Kingsley, 
you will remember, refused to pray that it might cease. 
Men of Science, he said, have shown you how it may 
be prevented. The remedy is in your hands. Those 
words are true to-day of consumption. Nay, more; while 
at every point this dread disease is opposed, as will be 
shown, by the non-moral forces of nature, man and man 
alone has created the conditions under which it may arise, 
spread and destroy. 


THE CAUSE OF CONSUMPTION. 

Consider the origin of the malady. For hundreds of 
years medicine groped in the dark to find a cause. In 
the fifteenth century a Spaniard surmised that the disease 
was infectious and legislation followed accordingly, so that 
during the next century there was a Royal Decree in Naples 
by which any house in which a consumptive had died was 
burnt down. But over the world there was darkness until 
in 1812 the light of Laennee dawned on the horizon of France. 
He it was who proclaimed all forms of consumption to be one 
and the same disease ; and later on, in 1868, Villemin, another 
French physician, proved that tuberculosis was transmissible 
from one animal to another. It was not, however, until 1882 
that Koch of Berlin, working on the basis created by the 
immortal Louis Pasteur of Paris, discovered the tubercle 
bacillus—a tiny rod-shaped organism, invisible to the naked 
eye. Twenty-four thousand of these germs, if placed end to 
end, would measure an inch in length; and four hundred 
millions could lie on the surface of a postage stamp. Such is 
the tiny cause of a gigantic evil. In the United Kingdom 
every year fifty thousand people die of consumption or 
tuberculosis of the lung; twenty thousand more from other 
forms of the disease; a hundred and fifty thousand are 
disabled, while there are at least five hundred thousand 
infected persons, of whom a tenth constitute the potential 
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cases of the future. In the course of nature, as things 
are, one out of every eight will die of tuberculosis. 
Remember, also, that this disease strikes down men and 
women in their prime, after they have founded a home, 
but before their children are self-supporting. Prior to 
the war, consumption created one-eleventh of the total 
pauperism in England and Wales—being an annual charge on 
the State of one million sterling. He that despiscth little 
things shall perish little by little, said the Son of Sirach. 


CONSUMPTION IS NOT INHERITED. 

Is the illness inherited? It is not. No child is born 
tuberculous; nay more, every child who acquires the disease 
is infected after birth. There is not even, in my judgment, 
an inherited predisposition, although in the past medicine has 
made more of predisposition than theology of predestination. 
Perhaps both were unhappy doctrines. Yetit was but natural 
that a belief should have arisen in an inherited predisposition 
without which the malady could neither arise nor spread, 
For consumption appears more frequently in the children 
than in the husband of a tuberculous woman. Both children 
and husband are exposed to the same infection: but, so they 
reasoned, the children have an inherited predisposition, which 
is absent in the husband, and thus they are prone to develop 
the disease. This argument, at first glance clear and convinc- 
ing, is nevertheless fallacious. In 191| , lexamined 723 London 
children from families in which one or other parent was 
tuberculous. Some of the parents were infectious, but others 
Were in the earlier and non-infectious stages of the disease. 
Now among the children of non-infectious consumptives, 
there was not two per cent. more infection than amongst the 
children of healthy parents. Does not that dispel the 
sinister nightmare of an inherited predisposition, under 
which, during the past hundred years, men, women and 
children have often resigned themselves to die just because 
one of their forbears had died of consumption? And 
does it not teach us too that by preventing infection the 
eradication of this disease may be yet achieved? Let us pass 
next to the sources of infection—those minute germs. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND MILK. 
Tubercle bacilli in the milk of tuberculous cattle 
cause half the cases where this disease attacks the bones, 
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glands and joints of children. Tuberculous milk kills 
10,000 children every year and creates an amount of child 
sickness, suffering and sorrow so widespread, as to be 
incomprehensible to a finite mind, and no more natural 
than if their food had been poisoned with arsenic. Yet 
in London to-day, one out of every eleven churns of milk 
arriving at our railway termini contains this death-dealing 
virus. Under these deplorable conditions it is well to 
know that tuberculous milk is harmless after being 
heated to 160° Fahrenheit for half an hour, that these forms 
of the disease in children, when diagnosed in time, are 
very amenable to tuberculin treatment, and that surgical 
intervention is becoming less and less necessary. 

To deal next with the danger, fortunately less, of 
infection from tuberculous meat, the Government authori- 
ties responsible appear to be indifferent to the magnitude 
of the evil. May I illustrate this? When I desired 
to know the number of seizures of tuberculous carcases 
exposed for sale in butchers’ shops throughout the 
country—still a very trivial offence for which small fines 
are sometimes inflicted by hard-hearted magistrates— 
I wrote to the Board of Agriculture, who did not know, 
but referred me to the Local Government Board, who did 
not know, but referred me to the Home Office, who did 
not know. Nobody knows. 


THE MILK AND DAIRIES ACT OF 1914. 

But there is the Milk and Dairies Act of 1914, which does 
not come into force until after the war. Even when it does, 
it will leave much undone because it deals with advanced 
disease in cattle, although long before the animal has become 
emaciated, or its udder diseased, tubercle bacilli are in the 
milk. True, the Act includes cows known to have these 
bacilli in the milk, but the necessary test is both difficult and _ 
expensive, and for the ordinary dairy farmer—to whom the 
discovery would mean financial loss—where ignorance is 
bliss, ’twere folly to be wise. 


THE TUBERCULIN TEST. 

And yet it is possible by means of the tuberculin test, to 
distinguish between tuberculous and healthy cattle, and, by 
separating diseased from healthy cows to eliminate the 
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